Bank raids MAC gallery, 
seizes private collection 


by Susan Roberts 
and Sean Conlon 

The confiscation March 12 ee 
an exhibition of abstract pain- 
tings by Los Angeles artist 
Marilyn * Wenker has left many 

members of the St. Michael’s 
College community fuming at 
the tactics used by the Chit- 
tenden Trust Co. in obtaining 
the artwork. 

The bank obtained a court 
order to confiscate the pain- 
tings on display in the McCar- 
thyArts Center Gallery in an at- 
tempt to collect a debt of $2,149 
owed by Wenker. The works 
may be auctioned off to pay the 
debt, according to Brian Jewell, 
assistant vice president of the 
Chittenden credit collection 

t. 

Assistant art professor and 
curator of the show Lance 
Richbourg called the move by 
the bank “very rude and insen- 
sitive’ to Wenker and St. 
Michael’s. He said he was in- 
formed that the works were be- 
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Student officers elected 


Sophomore Greg Kaknes, in 
his bid to ‘‘dismantle the clique 
that. has been running our stu- 
dent government,” ran away 
with over 40 percent of the vote 
and was elected Student Asso- 
ciation president Wednesday. 

Promising to fight ‘sexual 
segregation” in campus hous- 
ing, to get first “first-rate 
bands” to perform and to 
organize a campus food co-op, 
the former Hamel Hall senator 
drew 349 of 824 votes, over 50 
percent of St. Michael’s under- 
class students. His campaign 
_ attracted a large number of off- 
campus students to the voting 
machines, used for the first 
time in this year’s campus elec- 
tions. 

Junior Barb Cavallo became 
S.A. vice president with almost 
60 percent of the vote, beating 
out Ray Hamel by 117 ballots. 

In next-year setior class elec- 
tions, Mike Kaplan trampled 
three other bidders for presi- 
dent with 57 rine and 





SMC Students were watiind their shamrocks off when Jim Carr and Friends played at the Rathskeller 
Friday night and again in the Alliot cafeteria, along with the St. Andrews Ae and Drum Band, Saturday 


eit (David Walsh Photo) 


ing impounded after a call from 
fine arts department chairman 
Donald Rathgeb informing him 
the county sheriffs were stan- 
ding by with a court order. 
Richbourg asked them to wait 
until he was finished with the 
class he was teaching to oversee 
the removal of the paintings 
from their frame, but said when 
he got there the gallery was 
empty. 

Richbourg complained that 
the bank was “ignorant” and 
‘inconsiderate’ in the whole 
matter. He compared the action 
to the confiscation of furniture 
in the middle of a theatrical pro- 
duction. 

And according to both 
Wenker and her attorney, Bret 
P. Powell of Burlington, Powell 
was assured by Chittenden Vice 
President Lawrence Deshaw 
that the exhibit would remain 
on display until the show ran its 
course on March 31. Deshaw 
denied the allegations, and said 
“I only talked to her attorney 

cont. on page 2 


Patricia Coombs won her bid 
for vice president. 

The election of junior presi- 
dent may be disputed. With a 
10 nt margin necessary to 





Greg Kaknes 
win, Thomas Murphy received 
42 percent of the vote and 
Charles Kelley 33 percent. Kel- 
ly Gorman was elected junior 


Everybody’s Dancin’!! 


Dedicated marathoners leap to the lyrics during the final hours of the weekend-long 7th Annual MS 
dance marathon held in the Ross Sports Center last weekend. The dancers netted more than $30,000 in 
sponsorships. Story, page 3. (David Walsh Photo) 
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class vice president. 

In the sophomore class, Mary 
Ellen McNierney beat out Teno 
West for president with 60 per- 
cent of the ballots cast. The 
contest for vice president is still 
unclear, Wendy Byrne receiv- 
ing 34 percent and Kim 
Palmese 25 percent of the vote. 

In two ballot issues, one con- 
cerning co-ed dormitories on 
campus and the other the plac- 
ing of asterisks next to the 
names of non-matriculating 
seniors on commencement pro- 
grams, the returns varied from 
class to class. 

Juniors voted 235 for co-ed 
housing and 17 against, sopho- 
mores 269 for and 23 against, 
and freshmen 243 for and 28 
against. 

Juniors voted 134 for the 
asterisk and 116 against, 


‘ sophomores 145 for and 142 


against, and freshman 124 for 
and 146 against. A separate 
senior ballot on the question 
had not yet been tabulated. 
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baffles SMC students 


by Randy Walker 

Ever wonder what supernatural forces dictate the mysterious 
and elusive dates of Saga’s three steak nights per semester? Why 
is it that you can never remember seeing them announced in The 
Defender with all the other meals on the Saga menu each week? 
The answers to these questions are hardly as tough as the steaks. 

Saga Manager Thomas Ryan may not possess supernatural 
traits, but his budget-cutting talents apparently know no earthly 
bounds. ‘That’s why he plans his menus on a Thursday-through- 
Wednesday weekly cycle, according to one Saga employee. Such a 
cycle excludes Thursday’s scheduled meals from publication in 
Friday’s Defender, since such information is useless to readers a 
day late, the employee continued. 

All five steak nights so far this year have fallen on Thursday 


_ nights, and notification from Saga has never reached The 


Defender office in time for publication in preceding Friday issues. 
Ryan conceded that the final steak night is planned for Thursday, 
April 9. Steak and eggs, the fourth steak special per semester, will 
be served on Wednesday morning, March 25, he said. 

Ryans’s staff prepares a full month’s menus in advance to allow 
scheduling of adequate cooking staff and coordinating of food 
orders. Yet the administrator has continued to release menus ex- 
clusively on a weekly cycle beginning on Thursday. “It’s been 
done that way for as long as I’ve been here,’”’ Ryan said. He in- 
sisted The Defenders ‘‘production schedule problems”’ were not his 
concern. 

Last Thursday’s culinary treat, featuring typically unannounced 
steer and steak fries, produced notably few takers at Saga’s north 
campus (a skimpy five-minute line at opening time). Attendance at 
the main cafe tallied 962, according to the food service manager. 

Few students, outside The Defender staff and a smattering of 
alert G.A. representatives who read ‘the menus tacked to their 
Tuesday meeting minutes, were informed of the event. Further, 
those who called Saga’s south-campus cafe on Thursday to confirm 
stray rumors about steak night were deceived by Saga personnel. 

“T’m not supposed to let this information out over the phone but 

. .it’s spaghetti night,” a confiding voice informed at least three 
separate callers to the Saga office Thursday afternoon. Although 
spaghetti was indeed served Thursday evening, few would argue it 
was the prominent menu item. Yet no mention of steak was issued 
by food service personnel during the phone calls. 

Ryan would not directly deny that the scheduling of Thursday 
night steak nights, was tied to lack of publication in Friday edi- 
tions of The Defender. 

The manager did say that internal production constraints — 
“Thursday’s are the only days when my full cooking crew of 
seven chefs are scheduled for duty’’ — have limited potential for 
steak nights to Thursday evening. 


G.A. allocates $1,000 
to student-run symposium 


The student-run symposium 


by Fran Dwyer 

A motion to allocate the ex- 
cess academic club money for 
the symposium ‘Apocalypse 
Now?” was passed by the 
General Assembly. This money, 
approximately $1,000, will pro- 
vide about half of the needed 
funds for this program. 

Jeff Good, the coordinator of 
this project, said that they 
would also be receiving funding 
from the Coalition for a Nuclear 
Free Society, the Vanguard 
Press, and the St. Michael’s 
Lectures Series. 


is designed to explore the rela- 
tionship between values and 
war, and alternatives to 
violence, said Good. Par- 
ticipants will include keynote 
speaker Gene Sharp, a Harvard 
professor, SMC faculty such as 
Dr. Terence Tilley and Dr. John 
Hanagan and various Vermont 
ple. 

“The Vermont people have 
agreed to work for free,” said 
Good, “‘but we have to pay for 
some of the publicity, Gene 
Sharp and the two movies.” 

cont. on page 2 
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Israeli diplomat on campus 


Arabs refuse Israel rights in Mideast 


by Michael Knott 

Arab refusal to recognize the 
right of Israel to be in the Mid- 
dle East is the core of the Arab- 
Israeli conflict, an Israeli 
diplomat told members of a St. 
Michael’s College class dealing 
with this conflict, Wednesday, 
March 11, in Bergeron Educa- 
tion Center. 

Michael Bavly, Israeli Consul 
General in Boston, said settle- 
ment will only be possible in the 
conflict when the Arab coun- 
tries first concede that “Israel 
does exist”’ as a state. 

Bavly asserted that he would 
“try not to be objective,’ but 
give only the Israeli govern- 
ment’s point of view, Bavly pro- 
posed three points on the issue. 

He said no single issue, such 
as oil or the Russian thrust 
toward the Middle East, caused 
the conflict. 

Egyptian President Anwar 


Sadat said “the magic word” 
by recognizing Israel in the 
Middle East, and ensuing 
negotiations settled all dif- 
ferences within a six-month 
period, Bavly said. 

Sadat ‘did not come on a 
whim,”’ but with a plan for 
development of the Egyptian- 
Israeli relationship, he said. 

Israel made 19 concessions in 
negotiations over the Sinai 
area, according to Bavly. This 
included giving up its oil 
resources, which costs $5 
billion in development, and los- 
ing three of the most developed 
airfields in Sinai. 

Bavly stressed the impor- 
tance of compromise in peace 
negotiations, and faulted the 
Palestinian Liberation 
Organization, a terrorist anti- 
Israeli group, for its inability to 
compromise. - 

According to Bavly, Israeli 
occupation of the West Bank is 
necessary. Withdrawing from 


this strip would cut down to 
less than a minute the time to 
prepare for an Arab military at- 
tack because of the moun- 
tainous terrain of the area, he 
said. There is also a Jewish 
“emotional attachment to the 
historical land,’”’ because of the 
cities of Bethlehem and Bethel. 
The Reagan administration 
does not place priority on the 
Middle East situation, and 
Bavly said he fears that ‘‘the 
vacuum” caused by Reagan’s 
lack of interest will ‘‘bring in 
mischief.’’ He said initiative on 
the part of Washington would 
“keep the Europeans silent.” 
Bavly, a career diplomat for 
20 years, was educated in Israel 
and France. He has _ held 
diplomatic posts in Paris and 
the Cameroons of Africa. He 
also headed North American af- 
fairs in the Israeli Foreign 
Ministry in Jerusalem before 
taking -his current post in 
Boston three years ago. 


Chittenden blanks art gallery 


cont. from page 1 
(Powell) briefly, then referred 
the conversation to Jewell. 

“My recollection was they 
assured us that nothing was go- 
ing to be done during the 
show,” said Powell. 

The reason for the expedien- 
cy, according to Jewell, was 
that the bank officials were con- 
cerned that ‘‘some of the pain- 
tings may be sold before March 
31,” and the debt would still 
not be paid. Another concern 
was that ‘‘we had no guarantee 
the paintings would be sold at 
all,’”’ said Jewell. 

Jewell added that he’d never 
heard of an exhibition being im- 
pounded before, but the bank 
was running out of options. 

Richbourg said the works, 
which he described as “bright, 
colorful, abstract images,’’ were 
custom-painted for the show at 
his request. Wenker moved 
from Burlington to Los Angeles 
in July and Richbourg brought 
the paintings back with him 
after a trip he made there a few 
weeks ago, he said. He valued 
the exhibit at $3,600. 

Richbourg said one of his 
main concerns was the removal 
of the paintings from their 
frames. ‘‘There were any 
number of ways they could 


have been injured,’”’ he said, 


especially since the two deputy 
sheriffs actually removing 
them were ‘amateurs’ with 
probably no experience in 
handling artwork, Richbourg 
said. 

St. Michael’s Security Chief 
Donald Sutton, who was pre- 
sent when the paintings were 
taken down, said that to the 
best of his knowledge they were 
handled with care. “As far as 
I’m concerned, I don’t feel they 
abused or misused them,”’ Sut- 
ton said. 

Public Information Director 
Buff Lindau called the confisca- 
tion “altogether regrettable” 
and “bad for art,’’ but said 
there was nothing the school 
could do. 

Assistant to the President 
David LaMarche said the col- 
lege is ‘staying out of it and 
will remain so,’”’ because. there 
was no direct involvement on 
the part of St. Michael’s except 
as sponsor of the exhibit. 

LaMarche added that he 
didn’t believe the confiscation 
set a precedent or injured 
future exhibits at the college. 


‘We shouldn't be fearful of. any. . 


artist putting on a show,” he 
said. 
As far as any action taken by 


Wenker, ‘‘that remains to be 
seen,”’ said Powell. ‘‘One phase 
of it is over,” he said. “The 
bank had an order from the 
court, so supposedly what they 
did was legally okay,” he add- 


ed. 

Because of the media atten- 
tion generated by the confisca- 
tion, Jewell said he would pro- 
bably not do something like 
this again if the situation arose. 


Exam pressure leads 
to library staff abuse 


cont. from page 1 

The movies are ‘“‘Jonny Got His 
Gun” and “Hearts and Minds.” 
Good said that they had applied 


for funding from the Vermont 


Council on Humanity and 
Human Issues but were denied 
the needed money. 

Michael Samara, director of 
student life, articulated pro- 
blems that the full-time library 
staff had asked be passed on to 
the G.A. Samara mentioned a 
problem of “rudenss and ar- 
rogance”’ that varies from impa- 
tience to outright swearing. “It 
seems to be a seasonal thing’’ 
said Samara, which occurs 
around exam time. 

Samara also stated that any 
problems should be conveyed to 
full-time people, not the work- 
study students, and that people 
should first ask noisy students 
to be quiet before complaining 
to the circulation desk. 


In other business, a motion 
was passed to send a letter to 
each SMC student who par- 
ticipated in the Dance 
Marathon commending them. 
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Jewish music 


The Jewish Performing Arts 
Series is presenting “‘The Tor- 
tolano Family,’”’ a program of 
music of the Jewish tradition 
on March 23 in McCarthy Arts 
Center. The performance will in- 
clude pieces by such composers 
as Felix -Mendelssohn, 
Giuseppe Verdi, Johann Sebas- 
tian Bach and various Jewish 
folk, popular and synagogue 
music. 

Tickets are $6, and may be 
purchased at the synagogue of- 
fice. For more information, call 
864-0218. 


BERMUDA 


FROM ONLY $279.00 plus 15% tax and service 
MARCH-APRIL Weekly Saturday Departures 


PRICE INCLUDES: 


¢ Roundtrip jet transportation from Boston or N.Y. 
8 days/7 nights accommodations 
Round-trip transfers from airport 
All taxes and gratuities (except 5.00 BDA tax) 
Full breakfast and dinner (hotel package) 
Fully-equipped kitchenettes 


College week activities 
Plus Exclusive 
Welcome Party with Bermuda Strollers 


Free Beer and Souvenirs 
Admission to Night Clubs and more 


Limited Space 


Act Now 


Mail $25.00 Deposit To: 


Adventures In Travel 
1200 Post Road East © 
Westport, Conn. 06880 
* or write or call*for brochure and tAformation (203) :226+7421. « . 














israeli Consul General Michael Bavly (Ellen Payne Photo) 


Saga Food Service Menu 
March 19 to March 25 


Friday 3/20/81 Lunch Fishstick platter 
Shepard’s Pie 
Dinner Baked Ham 
Baked fish w/tartar sauce 
Saturday 3/21/81 Brunch Casserole 
Chef's choice 
Dinner Bacon Burger 
Spaghetti w/meat & 
meatless sauce 
Sunday 3/22/81 Brunch Frizzel ham 
Chef's choice 
Dinner . Roast beef au jus 
Turkey pot pie 
Monday 3/23/81 Lunch Hot turkey sandwich 
Chili 
Dinner Chicken cutlet 
Baked lasagna 
Tuesday 3/24/81 Lunch Hot dog on bun-potato 
chips 
Beef turnover wae 
Dinner Roast pork . P 
Baked fish filet/stuffed 
w/tartar sauce 
Wed. 3/25/81 Lunch Grilled ham & cheese 
Beef pot pie 
Dinner Veal parmesan 


Swedish Meatballs 


Menu subject to change 


OPTOMETRISTS | — 
R.A. CLARK. O:Di uae | 
WILHELM JAREMCZUK O. D. 


Eye Examinations 
Prescription Glasses 
Contact Lenses 
11 No. Willard St. 


Corner of Pearl _ 


By Appointment 
862-3223 


“OWIK STOP” 


Your favorite beverage, snacks 
and groceries and 
Chevron Gas» 
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Dance marathon yields sore feet, doll 


by Peggy Paparella 

A dance-a-thon held on cam- 
pus last weekend netted the 
Multiple Sclerosis Society over 
$35,500 in pledges and gate 
receipts. One St. Michael’s cou- 
ple is among the “three top 
couples” in the running for 
scholarships who together net- 
ted just short of $4,000, Dr. 
Robert Smilovitz, executive 
director of the Vermont chapter 
of the Society, announced. 

The couples must collect their 
pledges by April 8, however, in 
order to have a chance at the 
$500 first- and $300 second- 
prize scholarships, he said. The 
SMC marathon, which 


Smilovitz said was ‘incredibly 
well-run,” 


netted more than 
Re 





marathons at Norwich Univer- 
sity, with 64 dancers and pleges 
of $11,000, and Lyndon State 
College, with 18 and earnings of 
$1,800. 

Clad in comfortable clothes, 
210 couples danced in the 7th 
Annual Multiple Sclerosis 
Dance Marathon. last weekend, 
hosted by St. Michael’s College. 
The marathon, which was held 
in the Ross Sports Center, 
began Friday, March 13, at 7:30 
p.m., and ran until 8:30 p.m. 
Sunday, March 15. 

Dedication to a common 
cause may have resulted in ex- 
haustion and sore feet, but the 
smiles on their faces reflected 
the joy they received from help- 
ing others. 

Sa. ah 2 


“It was definitely worth it,” 
said one dancer. “I met so 
many great people, and know- 
ing it was for a good cause 
helped keep me going.”’ 

Hundred of sleeping bags 
were lined up side by side at 
either end of the gymnasium, 
with the majority of the floor 
space open to the dancers. Spec- 
tators throughout the weekend 
watched the dancers from 
bleachers upstairs in the Sports 
Center. 

To participate in the 
marathon, each dancer was re- 
quired to have at least $50 in 
pledges. 

The dancers were allowed a 
half-hour rest period every two 
hours, and two three-hour sleep 


’ SMC marathoners get down to some soulful music. (David Walsh Photo) » 
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Fill the Hunger Keg 
with prayers and sacrifices 


periods. The SMC Rescue 
Squad was at the marathon 
making decisions on regarding 
health disqualifications. 

Music was provided by radio 
station WQCR. Saga Food Ser- 
vice catered the event, Peys 
said, and local stores donated 
snacks for the dancers. 
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ars for MS 


Spectators were charged $1 
at the door. 

Last year, St. Michael’s rais- 
ed the greatest donation for the 
MS society of the four 
marathons held in Vermont. 
Dancers at the school collected 
$30,634 of the total $44,546 
raised. 


Senior coaches Special 
Olympian to gold medal 


by Lynne Krupa 

The 1981 International 
Winter Special Olympics held 
at Smuggler’s Notch last week 
is only a memory now, but for 
Stephen Pfeifer it is an occasion 
he will ‘‘never forget.” 

Pfeifer, a senior at St. 
Michael’s College, saw the 
volunteer application forms 
around campus and decided he 
would apply. Pfeifer said he had 
been skiing for 17 years, and 
was interested in helping with 
the alpine skiing events. He 
thought he could “‘put his skills 
to good use.” 

He was accepted, and became 
one of the 2,200 volunteers. 
Pfeifer was assigned to be an 
assistant coach for the in- 
termediate alpine skiers. Each 
of the volunteers were paired 
off with an athlete. That was 
when Pfeifer met Keith 
LaPuck. 

LaPuck was a 17-year-old 
member of the Connecticut 
delegation who Pfeifer describ- 
ed as “‘lively and spunky.” The 
two spent time together on and 
off the slopes. Pfeifer taught 
LaPuck, who had skied ‘‘only a 
handful of times” before the 
Olympics, racing techniques. 
Off the slopes they hit the “‘fun 


as well as donations 





ee 


Sponsored by the Office of Campus Ministry to benefit the 
Cathedral Food Shelf at our Cathedral of the Immaculate Concep- 
rard Home in Bristol for the dying. 


Lent is the season in which we are called to look beyond ourselves to 
the needs of others. The Hunger Keg is a symbol of sacrifice and giv- 
ing not only donations but prayers also. We can also fill it with 
sacrifices — by sacrificing a portion of our weekly spending or food 
provisions, we can help others by contributing to the keg. When you 
fast, take the money you save and give to our poor in thanksgiving for 
the gifts you have. Pray that through this increase awareness of our 
need for God and the needs of our brothers and sisters we may grow 
spiritually and be instruments of the Lord’s justice and peace in the 


THE HUNGER 
KEG 


spots” available to the athletes 
and volunteers. 

The first day was spent get- 
ting to know each other and 
learning new techniques, 
Pfeifer said. The second day 
was for the time trials, and on 
the third day the actual skiing 
competition took place. 

That third day was a 
“touching” day for Pfeifer. 
LaPuck won a golden medal in 
the giant slalom race and a 
bronze for the downhill race. 
Pfeifer said ‘‘the best time was 
when Keith went up to the 
podium and received the gold 
medal.’’ Pfeifer said tears filled 
his eyes when LaPuck ran to 
embrace him after receiving the 
medal. 

“There is so much love and in- 
nocence in those kids,” Pfeifer 
said. He said being a.part of the 
Olympics ‘‘did something in- 
side” to him. Pfeifer said he 
never expected anything out of 
working at the Olympics, but 
that he came out with more 
than he could have ever gone in 
with. He “‘gained a lot.’’ 

Pfeifer said he would definite- 
ly want to be a part of the third 
International Winter Olympics 
if he were anywhere in the area 
that they were being held. He 
“would be there in a minute.” 





‘ 
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Artless bankin g 


Spectators at the McCarthy Arts Center on Thursday morning, 
March 12, might have surmised that Chittenden Trust Company 
officials were planning to open a Winooski branch in the building’s 
art gallery. What other explanation could there be for the bank- 
authorized demolition team that methodically removed 18 
abstract paintings valued at $3,600, leaving school-owned frames 
strewn all around the modern exhibit hall? 

Of course, such a conclusion is nearly as absurd as the court- 
ordered action itself. The ethics of the move by the multi-million 
dollar financial institution, Vermont’s largest, remain in signifi- 
cant doubt. The action was disturbingly out of character in a state 
where people still say hello to strangers passed on the sidewalk. 
Most Vermonters share a common respect for land and property in 
the midst of a world-wide era of unbridled economic development 
unfettered by human and environmental costs incurred. The art 
gallery incident shouldn’t have happened here. 

The actions of the Chittenden Trust Company are leading local 
residents down a de-individualized path they aren’t prepared to 
travel. We’re betting that few if any native Vermonters would 
have authorized last Thursday’s obnoxious mid-morning confisca- 
tion, had they been sitting in the company president's lavish office 
at 2 Burlington Square, 

The ramifications for St. Michael’s may be ominous as well. Ex- 
hibits may never again be displayed with the same degree of con- 
fidence in their safety. Doesn’t that translate into an impingement 
on absolute artistic freedom on campus? 

Absolutely. 


— RW 


Kaknes victory 


Those of us who are still recovering from the shock of Bernie 


Sanders’ upset victory over incumbent Gordon Paquette in Bur- © 


lington’s mayoral race have another surprise to contend with right 
here on campus. Sophomore Greg Kaknes, an outsider to G.A. 
politics, and organizer of the campus Coalition for a Nucler-Free 
Society, decisively defeated four G.A. regulars in his bid for Stu- 
dent Association president this week. 

Kaknes, like Sanders, ran on a campaign for change. Vowing to 
‘dismantle the clique that has been’'running our student govern- 
ment,”’ he seemed to follow the new mayor’s example by undercut- 
ting his opponents at the grassroots level. Kaknes reached out to 
the often forgotten off-campus students for support, and got it. 
This showed in the record-breaking voter turnout of 838 — nearly . 
70 percent of the school’s eligible voting population. 

Inexperience in student politics may have made Kaknes an 
underdog at first, but such innovative suggestions as bringing a 
food coop and the Vermont Public Interest Research Group on 
campus soon won him the support of a student body open to fresh 
ideas. His administration should follow closely the activist path 
paved by outgoing president Molly Dwyer, the first woman to hold 
that office. 

That Kaknes was elected ‘‘shows how far we’ve come out into 
the real world,’’ commented a delighted Dwyer after the returns 
were in. We have to agree. Perhaps St. Michael’s will follow the 
lead of neighboring Burlington, where a previously untapped con- 
stituency elected Bernie Sanders. This also appears to be the case 
with Kaknes. Let’s hope that both newly elected candidates will 
take to office the ideas and people that helped place them there in 
the first place. 


— Is: 
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Vista fate | 


To the editor: 

For the past three months I 
have been going through the 
long, slow process of applying 
to Vista (Volunteers in Service 
to America). It is a four step 
process consisting of: an inter- 
view, a nomination by the inter- 
viewer, then a review of the ap- 
plication and the interviewers’s 
remarks by screeners in 
Boston. 

The application, if accepted 
by the people in Boston is then 
reviewed in New York along 
with eight recommendations. 

I made it through these steps 
and have been selected as a 
volunteer to serve with Vista. I 
am now waiting (or was 
waiting) on the exact location 
that I will be serving, but today 
I found out that thanks to our 
country’s dear president, my 
starting time in June has been 
shelved until Congress decides 
on the fate of the program. 

I write to ask my fellow 
students to take pen in hand 
and help me salvage Vista and 
other such programs from the 
crazed knife of Ronald Reagan. 
Write to your representatives 
and tell them of the value 
behind these humanitarian pro- 
grams. Support them in their 
support of the underpriveleged 
of this country. 

Reagan wants a great nation 
again, but the nation can only 
be as strong as its people are. 
Love builds strength. A caring 
government is the strongest 
government. Help keep this 
country strong; save Vista and 
stop Reagan. 

I and many other people 


. greatly appreciate any help 


that is offered. 
Stephen Pfeifer 


Alumni funds 


To the editor: 

As a former member of the 
St. Michael’s College Board of 
Trustees, I was unhappy to 
read in The Defender that the 
board must raise tuition and 
other fees at SMC for 1981-82. 
This necessary action places an 
additional burden on the 
students and their hard-pressed 


parents, but with continued in- 
flation, the board had no other 
recourse. 

However, the SMC alumni 
are trying to provide some 
monies to ease up somewhat 
the college’s dependence on tui- 
tion and fees. We are presently 
raising $225,000 to do so. 

For example, twelve men and 
women alumni met in Bloom- 
field, N.J. on the night of Feb. 
18 to telephone 124 alumni and 
to receive their pledges of over 
$5,500 to support the college. 
This action will be repeated by 
alumni in many other locations 
around the country to raise the 
$225,000 by June 30. 

We hope that when the pre- 
sent students are alumni, they 
will do the same for future 
students. 

Joseph P. McCann 
SMC 1955 


What good? 


To the editor: 

I recently asked a group of 
students how they felt about 
academic advising at Saint 
Michael’s, and their reactions 
did not surprise me. With occa- 
sional — but notable — excep- 
tions, these two weeks of pre- 
registration are expected to 
find both students and faculty 
involved in a mutually 
distasteful bureaucratic exer- 
cise. 

Students — armed with a 
packet of confusing papers — 
will patiently hunt down Pro- 
fessor X, and then rather hasti- 
ly go through the ritualistic ex- 
change of questions and 
answers that eventually yields 
a series of scribbled signatures 
that may or may not be entirely 
nullified with ‘‘Drop-Add”’ 
cards in September. 

Yet, when seen in the context 
of an overall design for a four- 
year education, this advising 
process can, and should, be seen 
as extremely important. Ad- 
visors can provide valuable 
guidance to help students in 
building a cohesive four year 
schedule that provides a balanc- 
ed education of incalculable 
value. 

When advising does not work 
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Letters 


~ in this way, the fault — as in 


most broken relationships — 
rests with both parties. St. 


_Michael’s is presently taking 
' steps to improve the quality of 


advising provided by faculty, 
but the advisee must come half 
the distance, and this may re- 


quire self-conscious effort on 
the part of the student not ac- . 
customed to personal relation- 


ships with faculty. 
When you meet with an ad- 


visor who does not know you — 


well, you will have to fill 


him/her in on your long-range . 


plans, including the points that 


are unresolved. Speak honestly; _ 


take time to explain areas 


where you have problems; and ‘ 


have an open mind about what 


courses might best meet these _ 


needs. 


If you don’t feel comfortable 
talking with your advisor, get . 


advice from another faculty 
member, or change advisors if 
need be. : 


All students are entitled to 
receive as much academic ad- ~ 


vising as they may need, and as 
much as they may wish, and 


they should not be afraid toask 


for it. 


Vincent Bolduc 
Assistant professor ° 
of sociology — 


Endless info 


To the editor: 

I’ll bet the rent on it, and you 
can too: no one outdistances my 
admiration for Richard Ra- 
quier, normally and frequently 
cited in The Defender as 
Assistantprofessorofjour- 
nalismRichardRaquier. That 
one, not his brother. 

But, goodness! The future of 
the Journalism Department, 
sexual harrassment, cheating, 
the high price of yogurt — there 
is no end to quoted opinion, 
even, on occasion, when Ra- 
quier himself has neither record 
nor recollection of being inter- 
viewed. 

Marvelous, overwhelming, 
authoritative, but anyone 
might wonder: is there no one 
else at home these days? 

Budd Whitebook 
Journalisminstructor 
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by Randy Walker 

The spectors of double-digit 
inflation, technical-training 
euphoria, and declining high 
school enrollments — all dark 
omens for small liberal-arts in- 
stitutions during the coming 
decade — appear to be tem- 
porarily passing over the cam- 
pus of St. Michael’s College. 

Transfer and freshmen ap- 
plications are up 25 and 14 per- 
cent respectively, compared to 
the record-breaking number of 
applications filed by last 
March, college Admissions 
Director Jerry Flanagan 
reports. ‘‘But we can’t 
realistically depend on this 
trend continuing in the face of 
1980s’ constraints,” he cau- 
tions. 

One such limitation threaten- 
ing to burst the SMC applica- 
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Vermont s 
-rivate 
olleges: 


Dealing with inflation in the 70s, 
facing uncertainty in the 80s. 


Higher operating costs have led all colleges and 


universities to increases in tuition, but private institu- 
tions will face the hardest times if federal funds 
become scarce. 


The Defender examines the finances and projects of 


80s. 


ST. MICHAEL’S: high applications reign 


ting its survival on a reversal in 
that trend during the 1980s. 
‘All factors considered, the 
coming decade will be a deman- 
ding test for nearly all educa- 
tional institutions; more than a 
few will likely fall, Even with 
the odds against them, a ma- 
jority of St. Michael’s top- 
ranking officials are optimistic, 
about the college’s future. 
Assistant to the president 
David LaMarche cited the col- 
lege’s ‘‘ideal’’ size, healthy in- 
teraction among students and 
faculty, and unspoiled en- 
vironmental setting as life- 


other college officials around 
the state. In a concentrated ef- 
fort to greet the 21st century 
both financially healthy and “‘in 


_a leadership capacity among 


New England colleges and 
universities’’ St. Michael’s is 
spending more dollars in three 
general areas, according to 
LaMarche. 

e Academic Programming — 
Recent adjustments in the core 
curriculum were designed to 
deliver a liberal education 
which is more responsive to 
career-oriented students of the 
1980s and 1990s, he said. 
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‘The coming decade will be a 
demanding financial test for near- 
ly all educational institutions; 


during a Christmas break shut- 
down, vice president of Opera- 
tions John Gutman said. 

Next, the college appointed 
an energy coordinator, acquired 
a Honeywell Delta 2000 energy 
management system to monitor 
building and hot water 
temperatures in all main cam- 
pus buildings, and finally in- 
itiated a full-scale energy 
management program. 

The first stage of the energy 
Management program meant 
energy audits for 20 campus 
buildings. An energy evalua- 
tion report was produced for 
each building, identifying 53 
preliminary projects capable of 
producing rapid paybacks, Gut- 
man said. These projects would 
pay for themselves in from less 
than a year to 12 years time. 

“As energy costs rise, an 
organization can ill afford to 


St. Michael's (and its growing development program, 
page 8) in comparison with several other small Ver- 
mont liberal arts colleges as they enter the uncertai 


during the 1970s and it is time 
to play catch up, LaMarche con- 
tinued. Funds for meeting new 
handicap accessibility and oc- 
cupational safety guidelines 
also fall into this category, he 
said. 

College officials were reluc- 
tant to discuss which chunks of 
the St. Michael’s operating 
budget are slated to get the axe 
if a radical decrease in enroll- 
ment suddenly strikes. Rather, 
there is optimistic talk of in- 
creased reliance on special 
events promotion with the ac- 
companying fees paid to the col- 
lege and accelerated fund- 
raising efforts by the develop- 
ment office. LaMarche did ad- 
mit that a hiring freeze is one 
emergency step that would be 
implemented, but recent ad- 
ministrative shifts in personnel 
suggest that is practically the 


tions bubble might be the 7 7 i]? not invest money in the policy here already. 
et poe ore inan.a few will likely fail,” sx, invest money im’ the policy bere akeety 
the U.S. south and west, leav- tackle the problem, Gutmanex- quick to point out that a small 


shallower pool of prospective 
entrants to draw from each 


ear. 
Another disheartening 


giving traditions at St. 
Michael’s that should ensure its 
survival. “Young people seek- 
ing liberal educations will still 


© Retrofitting of buildings — 
Here the focus is on energy sav- 
ings with emphasis on boiler 
fine-tuning, insulation installa- 


$60,000 to $90,000 engineering 
costs incurred over several 
years represents only about 10 
percent of our annual fuel bill; 


comfortably with an endow- 
ment fund (market value of in- 
vestments), the size of St. 
Michael’s (approximately $3 


development for rural New tend to prefer rural campuses,” tion, and adaptation of develop- thus we can’t afford not to pro- million), one must keep in mind 
England colleges is that he predicted. ing energy technologies into ceed with this work.” at least two very prestigious in- 
metropolitan students are selec- Although college ad- new and existing campus Gutman explained that the stitutional neighbors. If the 


ting schools much closer to 


ministrators consciously side- 


buildings. Funding for energy 


college is seeking government 


scraping for higher education 


home — often state universities step use of the word “crisis” fuels now exhausts about 10 funding for some of theenergy- applicants in Vermont gets 
and colleges — as a means of during strategy meetings for percent of the school’s annual saving projects needed oncam- tough the University of Ver- 
coping with higher tuition and dealing with the many financial budget, LaMarche said. pus. mont’s $25 million endowment 


travel costs. With nearly 90 per- 
cent of its current student body ». that some 500 -American small” measures to save energy which 
coming from areas outside Ver- colleges will close by 1990 con- included dropping the 
Sie I's may be bet- tinue to worry LaMarche and temperature in all buildings 
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hurdles to come, projections fund and Middlebury’s 


Physical upkeep of the college, estimated ¢.) million in in- 
tf i vestments may prove difficult 


especially north campus,” has : 
been allowed to slide to compete with. 


re erence cenehrw ener on: 


_ The college adopted four ¢ Deferred maintenance — 
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GODDARD: autonomy threatened by debt 


by Jacqueline Smith 

Goddard College, an ex- 
perimental private liberal arts 
school in Plainfield, has ived-a 
hand-to-mouth existence for 
most of its 53 years, but the 
latest in a series of financial 
hardships has left it struggling 
for its very survival. 

The college faces a $3 million 
debt, declining enroHment and 
a possible loss of its status as 
an accredited institution. On 
top of that are the double-digit 
inflation, high fuel costs and 
decreasing federal funds that 
are hurting all institutions of 
higher education. 

“Our own independent sur- 
vival is not possible, now,”’ said 
Victor Leofflath-Ehly, acting 
president of Goddard. For this 
reason, the college is 
negotiating with Norwich 
University, which is interested 
in taking over one or more of 
Goddard’s eight academic pro- 
grams. 

Officials at both institutions 
have ruled out the possiblity of 
a total merger, and Norwich is 
reportedly not interested in 
purchasing the Plainfield cam- 
pus, which is some 20 miles 
away. 

It is not yet known which pro- 
grams Norwich will seek, but 
Goddard’s graduate and adult 
degree programs appear to be 
likely candidates. Both are sure 
breadwinners as the number of 
adults going back to college 
continues to increase. 

Local newspapers have called 
any cooperative agreement bet- 
ween Norwich and Goddard an 
“unlikely marriage.’’ Norwich 
is the nation’s oldest private 
military school, while Goddard 
is known for its social pro- 
gressivism and the anti-war ac- 
tivism it thrived on in the 1960s 


and early 1970s. 

Whereas uniform, strict 
leadership training and stan- 
dardized learning are the order 
at Norwich, individually- 
designed learning, narrative 
evaluations and the lack of such 
conventionalities as grades, ex- 
ams, credits and required 
courses characterize Goddard. 

According to Leofflath-Ehly, 
Goddard’s ‘“‘custom-made cur- 
riculum’”’ has always been 
economically inefficient. Eight 
independent academic pro- 
grams — some with outposts 
throughout the nation, in- 
dividualized courses of study, 
close student-teacher interac- 
tion and students coming on 
campus 12 months out of the 
year have worked to 

“everyone’s disadvantage ex- 
cept the student’s,’”’ he said. 
Rising fuel and other fixed 
costs have forced Goddard to 
“realize that the course: we’ve 


charted was just too 
expensive.” 
Most of Goddard’s $5 million 


annual budget comes from stu- 


dent tuition, fees and book~ 


sales. In the residential 
undergraduate program, tui- 
tion and fees total $7,890, and 
annual price hikes are likely to 
keep pace with inflation. The 
college is not endowed, and un- 
til recently, its policy was never 
to solicit contributions from 
alumni. 

Faculty and staff members 
took pay cuts of approximately 
7 percent last summer, and in 
October, 75 percent of the col- 
lege’s employees voluntarily 
returned three weeks pay in 
order to help keep the college 
afloat. Then-president. John 
Hall, resigned, refusing to ask 
any more sacrifices from 
members of the college com- 
munity. Since that time, 
students have been required to 


sign disclosure letters stating 
their understanding of the 
financial risks they are taking 
by attending Goddard College. 

But the final blow came in 
December, when the New 
England Association of School- 
sand Colleges announced plans 
to remove Goddard’s academic 
accreditation. The NEASC 
reaccreditation team 


acknowledged that quality 
education was taking place at 


tion is the worst thing (the 
NEASC) could do to us at this 
time,’’ said Leofflath-Ehly. 
Though accreditation is not re- 
quired, and the college survived 
its first 21 years without it, the 
designation is an important link 
to sources of federal funding. 
Without that status, Goddard’s 
chances for a $1.6 million Title 
III grant may be in jeopardy. 
That grant, pending approval 
this summer, would enable the 


Such removal of the NEASC’s 
“Good Housekeeping Seal of 
Approval” is likely to have a 
psychological impact on pro- 
spective students and their 
parents as well, said Leofflath- 
Ehly. Asa result, the admission 
office is expecting total enroll- 
ment to drop from 1,100 to 800 
next year. 

‘My interest is in seeing that 
Goddard College continues,” 
said Leofflath-Ehly, even if that 





The Silo, housing the president’s office, at Goddard College in Plainfield. 


the experimental college, but 
feared that its ‘‘fiscal 
precariousness would lead to 
the erosion of educational quali- 
ty,” said Leofflath-Ehly. The 
college is appealing the decision 
and will remain accredited until 
May 14, when a final determina- 
tion of its status will be made. 

“Taking away our accredita- 


college to consolidate its pro- 
grams and resources for the 
greater economic efficiency 
that may be the key to its con- 


* tinued existence. 


Federal financial aid funds, 
upon which 80 percent of God- 
dard students are dependent, 
will also be at stake if the col- 
lege’s reaccreditation is denied. 


means transferring some pro- 
grams to Norwich “‘as sort of a 
last will and testament.” 


The harsh reality is that 


“Goddard is going to have to 
compromise to survive,’’ the ac- 
ting president said. ‘But we are 
unwilling to compromise to the 
point where we are no longer 
Goddard College.” 


NORWICH: officals eye Reagan budget cuts 


by Mary C. Dailey 

Norwich University, located 
in Northfield, is the oldest 
private military college in the 
United States. In 1972, Nor- 
wich merged with the. then 
financially ailing Vermont Col- 
lege, and is presently looking to 
rescue nearby Goddard College 
from its financial woes. ‘“‘We 
have a genuine concern for the 
survival of the independent col- 
lege,’’ said Colonel Gerald L. 
Painter, treasurer of Norwich. 

cee iing inflation combined 
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Jackman Hall, housing admissions, at Norwich University in Northfield.’* °° 


with a projected decline in the 
college-age population, 
Reagan’s proposed cuts in stu- 
dent financial aid and the 
state’s indifference to the sur- 
vival of private colleges are fac- 
tors that strain even the most 
well-established institutions, 
Painter said. Small, private 
schools especially, “have no 
defense against inflation,” he 
said. Unlike business, “‘it’s 
counter-productive for educa- 
tional institutions to increase 
productivity,” he said. Larger 
classes only undermine a small 


2 ee 





school’s focus on the individual. 
How then is the small, private 
school to endure? 

Since Norwich has only a 
small endowment and student 
tuition fuels approximately 85 
percent of its $15 million bud- 
get, the university must com- 
bat inflation and its effects like 
many other schools by raising 
tuition. This year, Norwich is 
waiting to announce its prob- 
able hike from $6,700 until 
Reagan’s budget is finalized. 
The ever-widening gap between 
increased tuition and decreased 
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financial aid funding makes it 
difficult for the 60 percent of 
Norwich’s students who need 
grants and loans to make ends 
meet. 

In meeting these economic 
challenges, Norwich, is expand- 
ing and tapping newer educa- 
tional resources. Combined 
with Vermont College, Norwich 
offers its students courses on 
both campuses and allows 
those at the two-year Vermont 
College to continue their educa- 
tion at Norwich. 

‘“‘All schools have got to be in- 
novative and creative,” asserts 
Alan Weiss, Norwich Universi- 
ty’s director of continuing 
education. Continuing educa- 
tion for adults holds the pro- 
mise of expansion, as the baby- 
boom population grows older 
and the traditional college 
population declines. For this 
reason, Norwich is eyeing some 
of Goddard’s unique continuing 
education programs. 

While a total merger between 
the two schools is unlikely, 
Goddard’s Adult Degree Pro- 
gram and Off-Campus Grad- 
uate Program top the list of 
possible purchases by Norwich. 
Since the ADP requires only 
two weeks residency on campus 
and there are no residency re- 
quirements for the graduate 
program, both are economically 
efficient, Weiss said. These pro- 
grams could infuse the new peo- 
ple, new ideas and challenges 


that he considers vital to the 


growth of any college. 


‘Recently, the militaristic - 
'* ++ stereotype ‘of ‘Norwich’ versus 


the long-haired “hippie” image 
of Goddard and speculation of 
any relationship between the 


_ two has sparked controversy. 


But as two Norwich students 
pointed out in a letter to the 
Barre-Montpelier Times-Argus, 
“a uniform does not a soldier 
make.” Though all Norwich 
students on the Northfield cam- 
pus are required to join the 
student-governed Corps of 
Cadets for four years and par- 
ticipate in Army or Air Force 
ROTC, during their first two 
years, the college is not a 
military academy training of- 
ficers for war, public relations 
director George Turner said. 
Compatible Goddard pro- 
grams can be transferred to the 
Vermont College campus of 
Norwich and remain virtually 
intact, Weiss said. Goddard’s 
graduate program in art 
therapy was successfully 
transplanted to the Vermont 
College campus two years ago. 
The nature of the program and 
the proximity of the two cam- 
puses made the transition 
smooth and is one reason why 
Norwich thinks that it could 
help Goddard now, he said. 
Norwich watched helplessly 
in December, 1978 when Wind- 
ham College, a private school in 
southern Vermont, folded 
under financial pressures. 
Painter stressed that Norwich 
does not want the same plight 
to befall Goddard. “‘We’re all in 


‘this together,” he said. “It 


would be a tragedy in education 


‘to have" only Dae teks 
~-schools.”” 
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BENNINGTON: highest-priced and secure 


by Susan Roberts 

The small campus of Bennington College, nestled 
among the Southern Vermont hills and only a few miles 
from the Massachusetts and New York borders, 

resembles its Northern cousin, Plainfield’s Goddard 
College, i in many ways. 

It is easy to draw comparisons between the two. 
Both feature ‘‘alternative’”’ education systems — there 
are no school colors, song, yearbook or social organiza- 
tions, and there are no required courses or grades, ex- 
cept for faculty comments. But where Goddard seems 
to have wallowed into a quagmire of financial difficul- 


ty, Bennington is thriving. 


Founded in 1932 during the Great Depression, Benn- 
ington first opened its doors to women, and the first 
graduating class of 1936 had 87 participants, accor- 
ding to Public Relations Director Tyler Resch. 


Bennington went coeducational in 1969, and the 
enrollment is 564 this year. There are ‘‘no trappings of 
the usual college campus,’’ according to Resch, and the 
school has gained a reputation for being ‘‘progressive.” 


A haven for liberal thinkers, Bennington boasts a 
faculty that is well-published, widely read and expert 
in its respective fields. Novelists Bernard Malamud 
and Nicholas Delbanco, director Philip Minor and 
musician Louis Calabro are but a few of the esteemed 
faculty members at Bennington. 

The ratio of students to faculty is about 8 to 1, allow- 
ing for a closeness and rapport not available in a large 
college or university. Class sizes average 13 students. 

Despite its benefits, Bennington’s major drawback is 
its tuition. With the distinction of being the most ex- 
pensive college in the country, Bennington’s tuition for 
1980-81 is $9,430. The cost of a Bennington education 
for next year will rise even further, to $10,560. Such an 
increase is ‘‘sort of taken for granted’”’ by students ac- 
customed to paying the tuition in the first place, said 
Resch. 

40 percent of Bennington’s students receive financial 
aid, ‘“‘which assumes the other 60 percent can pay the 
full amount,”’ said Resch. 

Bennington recently received a $400,000 challenge 
grant from the National Endowment for the 
Humanities in recognition of its contributions and 
financial need. An endowment drive to raise $10 


million this year has so far netted $2 million. 

There has always been a problem with the endow- 
ment, according to Resch, because the school was 
established during the Depression and the majority of 
its alumni are women, who historically don’t contribute 
as much to their alma maters. 

Unlike St. Michael’s, students at Bennington pay a 
comprehensive fee for tuition, room and board. There is 
no additional fee for laboratory facilities, music in- 
struction, the library or graduation. 

There are eight academic divisions at Bennington, 
from which each student must study four. Students 
can choose from Black Music, Dance, Drama, 
Literature and Languages, Music, Natural Science and 
Mathematics, Social Science and Visual Arts during 
their first two years of study. By graduation, each stu- 
dent must complete one year of work beyond the in- 
troductory level in three disciplines, and two of these 
may be in the student’s major. 

The future of Bennington looks bright, financially 
and academically, and, despite its cost, the students at 
Bennington pride themselves on the fact that they are 
participating in one of the most interesting and unique 
educational systems in the world: 


MIDDLEBURY: more recruiting in south 


by Randy Walker 
Extensive cost-cutting 


measures ranging from ex- 
perimentation with wood-chips 
and cutbacks in ice-machine use 
which will leave hockey players 
with little more than slush to 
practice on have left Mid- 
dlebury College officials with 
practically no remaining 
budget-shaving potential. 
“Cost-wise we're holding our 
own right now, but I don’t see 
any more areas where cut-backs 


‘could be introduced without 


_ came to Putney in 1951 to start — 


severely affecting our quality of 
services,” said Middlebury Vice 
President Walter E. Brooker. 
Along with other nor- 
theastern colleges and univer- 
sities, Middlebury is closely 
monitoring an expected 30 per- 


cent drop in college enrollments 
throughout the 1980’s. This 
frightening decrease is com- 
pounded in its impact by an ac- 
companying demographic shift 
in U.S. population away from 
the aging cities of the north and 
east to the prospering 
metropolitan regions of the 
south. 

“Middlebury has been forced 


to radically increase its recruit- 


ment efforts in the sun belt in 
an attempt to track a dwindling 
market,’’ Brooker said. Before 
1978 the college had seldom 
considered the south in its 
recruitment strategy. 

The Middlebury ad- 
ministrators cited sharp in- 
creases in personnel and fuel ex- 
penses as the main cause of 
spiraling tuition increases, 


(recently announced at 19 per- 
cent for the 1981-82 year), at 
the Vermont College. So far, 
however, applications to the 
prestigious institutions have 
continued at ‘‘traditional 
levels,’’ Brooker said. 

But a lot more than luck has 
been employed in the college’s 
energy conservation program. 

When environmentalist 
pressure forced the college to 
abandon its coal-fired heating 
plants in favor of oil-burning 
facilities some years ago, of- 
ficials there refused to disman- 
tle the old facility. ‘‘Now that 
old plant serves a sizable por- 
tion of our heating needs, more 
cheaply than oil. We’ve even 
played around with burning 
wood chips, an experiment 


which attracted national media 





Forest Hall, housing development offices, at Middlebury College in Middlebury. 


attention not long ago,’’ 
Brooker explained. 

Refining the energy efficien- 
cy of college oil burners has also 
proved highly successful, he 
continued. By injecting a fine 
spray of water into the oil- 
burning chamber, the college 
estimates it will realize a 30 per- 
cent decrease in fuel usage. 
“The spray produces a hotter, 
cleaner flame,’’ Brooker said, 
adding that the process has 
been investigated by a number 
of sister colleges since its incep- 
tion. 


Middlebury’s concentration 
on energy efficiency led to the 
formulation of a college Energy 


Council, a brain-storming cross 
section of students, faculty and 
administrators who regularly 
issue newsletters describing 
heat-and water-saving techni- 
ques on campus. The student 
body has been ‘‘magnificent”’ in 
complying with the council’s 
suggestions, the viee president 
said. 

Brooker called the inflation- 
ridden economy of the 1980s a 
crucial test for all colleges na- 
tionally. “Middlebury and St. 
Michael’s have weathered a lot 
of storms to achieve the status 
we enjoy today,’’ Brooker said. 
“My bet is we’ll still be com- 
peting in 1990 and well into the 
next century.” 


Henry heads college association 


by Lisa Mulcahey 

St. Michael’s College 
President Edward L. Henry 
was elected in February to 
head the Association of Ver- 
mont Independent Colleges, 
an organization he founded 
three years ago to promote 
concerns unique to small, 
private colleges. 

Henry said the association 
was started in order to make 
sure that colleges like St. 
Michael’s would remain as 
healthy, alternatives to 


public colleges and univer- 


sities. 

The organization is an af- 
filiate of the National 
Association of Independent 
Colleges and Universities. 
Because Vermont has a 
number of “small private 
arts colleges,’’ Henry said 
there was a need for organiz- 
ing the schools for more in- 
fluence in the state’s 
legislature. 

Henry said he is concerned 
about the Reagan ad- 


ministration’s proposed cut- 
backs in student loans, but 
he does not expect the situa- 
tion to be as bad as some 
students now believe. 

College officials are plann- 
ing an increase of $400,000 
in the financial aid program 
at St. Michael’s, Henry said. 
He explained that these ad- 
ditional funds will be used to 
“partially offset the propos- 
ed cutbacks.” Henry stated 
that he expects the ‘great 
bulk” of students at SMC to 
return next fall, because the 
school is still a comparative- 
ly low-priced, private college. 

Other area _ college 
presidents elected as officers 
include Steward LaCasce of 
Burlington College as vice- 
president and Sister Mary 
Polworth of the College of 
St. Joseph the Provider as 
secretary-treasurer. Sister 
Janice Ryan of Trinity Col- 
lege and James Pollock of 
Green Mountain College 
were both voted in as 
trustees. 





WINDHAM: anatomy of a fiscal failure 


by Wendy Lambert 

Financial difficulties, declin- 
ing enrollment and an interna- 
tional recruitment program 
that backfired forced Windham 
College in Putney to close its 

doors in December of 1978. 
Like many small four-year 
colleges throughout the coun- 
try in the past decade, Wind- 
ham reached the point where it 
no longer had the resources to 
pay faculty, fuel bills or even 
for food to feed students. x. 
Windham was found- 
ed by Walter Hendricks, who. 


a 


“small, innovative school.” 
The first classes were held in 
Hendrick’s home. The campus, 
which housed 950/students at 
its prime, was designed by well- 
known architect Edward Durell 
Stone. 

But neither a beautiful cam- 
pus nor Hendrick’s dream could 
hold the school together. 
Enrollment began to sink after 
the Vietnam War. Tuition in- 
creases and federal loans held 
the school together until 
December 1978, when Stanley 
Zielinski, the most recent presi- 
.dent of the college, had to in- 


form students that the college, 


was closing. It was approx- 
imately $6 million in debt. 
Putney. residents, former 
students and faculty members 
of the college opposed auction- 
ing off school property and 
equipment, feeling that an auc- 
tion would erase any chance of 
the school getting its feet back 
on the ground. But the Ver- 
mont National Bank, the auc- 
tioneer, went ahead with the 
auction to recover the $225,000 
it had loaned the college. Fur- 
nishings from the student 
union, all seven dormitories, 
tools and equipment from 


building, as well as all equip- 
ment in the FM radio station 
were sold. Vermont National 
stopped the auction as soon as 
it collected its money. 

Stopping the auction saved 
the Fine Arts building, the ad- 
ministration building, their con- 
tents and nine of ten computers 
owned by the college. 

In June, 1979, Windham was 
still $4.5 million in debt to U.S. 
Housing and. Urban Develop- 
ment and the Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare. 
At the same time the college 


lost in its attempt to retain its 
_tax-exempt, status... vs 


In April 1980, Windham Col- 
lege, unable to find a buyer, was 
forced to file for bankruptcy. 
The final auction took place in 
December, 1980, emptying the 
fine arts building, administra- 
tion building and the library. 

Two attempts have since 
been made to purchase the col- 
lege’s buildings. One was by a 
New York-based computer 
school and another by the 
World Relief Corporation, 
which wanted to establish a 
refuge center. Neither deal 
came through, and the property 
remains in the hands of the 


__ state. 
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ST. JOSEPH’S: 
facilities constraints 


by Judy Valente 

St. Joseph’s the Provider is a private, Roman Catholic college 
located on the outskirts of the city limits in Rutland, Vermont. The 
institution, which recently turned co-educational during the ’70s, 
specializes in training men and women for the teaching profession. 

Elementary, secondary and special education is the college’s 
strong career offerings. Both associate of science and bachelors of 
arts degrees are available. A majority of the student population 
commutes, yet dormitory space is provided by the college. The in- 
dependent school has a financial program which handles aid in the 
form of grants, scholarships, and work-study. 

Sister Mary Pollworth, a member of the Sisters of St. Joseph and 
director of the college, said rising college expenses are forcing tui- 
tion to near $7,000. Course selections are small and library and 
classroom space limited, she mentioned. Night courses are offered. 

Student composition is mostly out-of-staters from New York and 
Massachusetts. A majority of the college community is made up of 
women, though men are making a head-way through admissions. 

Students, without transportation, are somewhat restricted. to 
the small, landscaped campus since no bus service is offered. 
Downtown Rutland is a good two miles away, but has several nice 


TRINITY: 
getting toug 


The small Burlington cam- 
pus of Trinity College may 
be in for some tough times in 
the next four years, but col- 
lege officials are getting 
tough themselves: they ex- 
pect a 10-11 percent increase 
in fees for next year, accord- 
ing to Marsha Brugger- 
Neseve, director of admis- 
sions. 


With 775 full-time stu- 
dents presently paying 
$5,140 for tuition, room and 
board, officials hope the in- 
crease will not decrease en- 
rollment. Many students 
there are returning after 
spending time out of college, 


nightspots, restaurants, and stores. 


The college has a small bookstore, gymnasium, gameroom, and 
lounge facilities. Patty Sabotka, a senior from Rutland, said she 


enjoys the small number of students. 


Activities at St. Joseph’s include dances, plays, and a sports pro- 
gram which lists women’s volleyball, basketball, softball and 


men’s basketball. 


Karen Loso from Brattleboro said she enjoys the smallness of 
the campus because it gives you more teacher contact. ‘‘I know all 
of my classmates and professors on a first name basis,” 

Mike McLaren from Hoosick Falls, N.Y., mentioned that since 


the campus is small, “you don’t get lost in the crowd.” 


Patty Sabotka, a senior from Rutland, said she has no problem 
getting the courses she needs or the extra-help. ‘‘I’ve been to 
Champlain College and Castleton State, but have found a home 
here at St. Joe’s. I guess we are what you call a community.” 


she said. 


Brugger-Neseve said. 


The college is also up for 
reaccreditation by the New 
England Association of 
Schools and Colleges next 
year, she said, so the college 
must be on its best behavior. 

Approximately 50 percent 
of the student body at Trini- 
ty, primarily a women’s col- 
lege, are native Vermonters. 
Most of the rest hail from 
Massachusetts, New York, 
and Connecticut. 





Mann hall at Trinity College in Burlington. 


MARLBORO: seeking steady-state existance 


by George Cordes, Jr. 

Marlboro, the small town west of Brattleboro, is 
world-renowned for the summer music festivals held at 
the even smaller college there every year. 

But Marlboro College, with 210 students and ap- 
plications for the fall in a ‘‘holding pattern,’’ is not 
about to grow much bigger. College officials have 
focused their energies on projects that will improve the 
300-acre campus nestled in the Green Mountains, not 
enlarge it. 

A new campus center, a new visual arts building, and 
an energy conservation program comprise the major 
long- and short-range goals that college leaders have in 
mind, Peter A. Cooper said. The Marlboro assistant to 
the president said the college has been ‘‘making very 
solid progress’ ’ in gaining a firm financial base since it 
opened in 1947. 

“This year’s budget is built around 215 students,”’ 
Cooper said. The college, in 1971, decided that its 
enrollment would not exceed 225. With the new 
buildings and other plans, the official said, ‘‘Marlboro. 

. .would like to do very well what we do now.”’ 

The visual arts building is a long-range project which 
‘twe won't build until we receive the funds,’’ Cooper 
said. The campus center, though — to include a snack 
bar, a recreation center and a book store — will soon be 
a reality, he said. Money for the building was raised ‘‘ a 
couple of weeks ago,” and construction will start in the 
last spring and continue, except while the music 
festival uses the campus, during the summer. 


Marlboro’s three-phase program to conserve energy 
began with a comprehensive energy audit of the cam- 
pus last summer, Cooper said. The next phase, he said, 
is a ‘demonstration project,” half of which is com- 
pleted. This includes using the campus library to ex- 
amine “‘work that will save energy costs’’ in that 
building. 

The college’s final energy-saving phase will consist 
of ‘‘energy work”’ on its dormitory and dining hall that 
will cost approximately $140,000. Cooper said the col- 
lege has raised $115,000 of that already, most in the 
form of a federal loan through the Department of Hous- 
ing and Urban Development. This work will also begin 
in the late spring, he said. 

“All of these projects are funded by separate fund- 
raising efforts,’ the Marlboro official explained. But 
student tuition, as at St. Michael’s College, goes 
primarily to the operations of the school. 

Students at Marlboro paid $7,455 to attend the col- 
lege and live on campus this year, $4,970 of that going 
to tuition. Cooper said the college increased its costs by 
13% percent each plus $40 ‘‘in an effort to bring our 
fees more in line with what we consider to be out of our 
competition.”’ 

About 45 percent of Marlboro’s students receive 
financial aid, he said, a cost that accounts for 18 per- 
cent of the college’s budget. With half of the aid com- 
ing from the federal government and the other half 
from ‘‘in-house funds,’’ the college’s increase of those 
funds is in ‘“‘exact parallel’ with the tuition increase 
there, Cooper said. ’ 

Since the college opened with primarily returning 
World War II veterans as students, its financial base 


has been precarious. As a relative new-comer on the col- 
lege scene, Marlboro has “basically little endowment,” 


’ according to Cooper. But. its trustees have reduced 


the college’s accumulated debts by one half over the 
last three or four years, he said. 

The college also conducts an annual appeal for funds, 
quite similar to that of St. Michael’s. It’s aim is to raise 
“unrestricted funds’’ from alumni, parents, friends, 
trustees, corporations and local businesses. Its 
development program, conducted through Cooper’s of- 
fice, used letters, committees and phone-a-thons to 
raise $120,000 last year. 

Marlboro fund-raisers are ahead of their schedule to 
meet a goal of $140,000 for this year, the official said. 

“You have to understand Marlboro’s history ” to 
find the reasons for the college’s lack of capital, Cooper 
said. After its opening, the school, as its college 
catalogue states, saw some “lean times in the 1950s,” 
and was not accredited until 1965 on its first try. With 
an emphasis upon ‘‘personalized academic programs,”’ 
60 percent of the curriculum there is tutorials. 

One of the most interesting facets of the institution, 
built originally upon three farms, is its government: 
“A self-governing community modeled upon the tradi- 
tional New England town meeting system of govern- 
ment.” Though possibly more democratic in its 
decision-making college leaders must still make those 
decisions effectively concerning financial problems 
that all colleges face. 

And along with the brief fame the Marlboro Music 
Festival brings to the campus every summer, college 
officials are handling the projects that will improve the 
quality of that campus. 


SMC relies on ‘Momentum 80’ fund-raising campaign 


Office and therefore does not 


purpose 
said. 


notify our office,’’ DiVenere 


With the increase in tuition 


by Reed Wallace 

“Momentum ‘80” the theme 
of the 1980-81 Annual Giving 
Fund, is in full swing, but needs 
the cooperation of the St. 
Michael’s College community, 
according to Richard V. 
DiVenere, vice president for In- 
stitutional Advancement. 

The fund-raising campaign 
was dubbed “Momentum ‘80’ 
in hopes of maintaining the suc- 
cess achieved during the 75th 
Jubilee Campaign. 

The Institutional Office is the 
official gift recording office for 
St. Michael’s, DiVenere said. 

“We are responsible for 
acknowledging and recording 
all gifts received by St. 
Michael’s,”’ he said. 

In the past, it has been that a 
gift to the college occasionally 
doesn’t get channeled through 
_ the Institutional Advancement 
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receive proper acknowledge- 
ment. 

“There are two major reasons 
why gifts received by the col- 
lege must be channeled through 
our office,’”’ DiVenere explain- 
ed. One reason is for taxation 
purposes, and the other is to in- 
sure that the donor received a 
thank you and is listed in the 
annual honor roll of donors 
publication, he said. 

Donations to institutions like 
St. Michael’s are tax deductible 
for the donor, DiVenere said. 
“Usually the check stub is 
documentation for a gift, but in 
some cases there is none,” he 
said. 

“Gifts in kind,” such as trees, 
books or art work, must be 
acknowledged and their value 
recorded by the Office for In- 
stitutional Advancement for 
the Internal Revenue vats s 
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“This procedure protects the 
donor against future embar- 
rassment if the gift has to be 
verified with the college,’ 
DiVenere said. 

Donors to St. Michael’s are 
also listed in the Development 
Office’s honor roll publication. 
“It is our hope that everyone 
who has ma@e a special sacrifice 
and a donation to St. Michael’s 
be given a proper acknowledge- 
ment in the honor roll,’ 
DiVenere said. 

About 95 percent of all receiv- 
ed gifts by the college are pro- 
perly channeled, DiVenere said. 
““However, with so many peo- 
ple, like professors and ad- 
ministrators, out in the field 
representing St. Michael’s who 
might be the recipient of a gift, 


“we ‘must’ remind* the ‘St.’- 


pcan s community of the 
wend aban Sad which is, to 


On March 3, 1981, a general 
distribution memo was sent by 
DiVenere to remind depart- 
ments, clubs, activities and 
vag of the proper procedure 
or 

The fund-raising programs, 
coordinated through the Offices 
for Institutional Advancement, 
concentrates on three groups: 
alumni, parents and friends of 
both alumni and students and 
New England corporations. 

Last year over 41 percent of 
the 7,000 alumni participated in 


' the fund-raising program, 23 


percent over the national 
average, DiVenere said. This 
year the Annual Giving Fund, 
or Alumni Fund, efforts are 


and President Reagan’s propos- 
ed cut backs in loans to college 
students, ‘‘Everyone knows 
how expensive it is to send a 
student to college these days,” 
DiVenere said. Some scholar- 
ships have been lying dormant 
due to lack of funds, and this 
year the Annual Giving Fund 
hopes to raise monies to 
revitalize them, DiVenere said. 

In the past the fund has also 
taken on fund-raising cam- 
paigns to fulfill particular 
needs, such as the Ross Sports 
Center and the McCarthy Arts 
Center projects. 

This year the Annual Giving 
Fund also hopes to solicit 
$50,000 from businesses 
toward the renovations of 


creased scholarship scianiiag. _ is raised,.the amount will be 
faculty enrichment programs ™atched with a grant from the 
and dormitory needs. Kresge Corporation... 
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Next stop: JFK Arts Center 
‘Story Theatre’ cast, crew among nation’s finest 


by Eileen Moran 
The St. Michael's College pro- 
duction of ‘Story Theatre” has 
achieved highest honors in the 
American College Theatre 
Festival (ACTF). The cast and 
crew will travel to Washington, 
D.C. in April to perform the 
production at the John F. Ken- 
nedy Center for The Performing 

Arts 


Selected in January for per- 
formance in the ACTF regional 
competition at Brandeis 
University, ‘Story Theatre’ is 
the only production from a New 
England school that has been 
invited to Washington. St. 
Michael’s, with its enrollment 
of 1600, is also the smallest 
school of the eight chosen to 
perform at the Kennedy Center. 

“Story Theatre,’’ a 
dramatization of 10 well-known 
fairy tales and fables, was writ- 
ten by Paul Sills and first per- 
formed in New York in 1970. 
The production includes such 
favorites as “Henny Penny,” 
“The Golden Goose,’’ and ‘‘The 
Bremen Town Musicians.” 

The production is directed by 
SMC fine arts department 
chairman Donald Rathgeb. 
Rathgeb also designed the set, 
which includes a raked (raised 
on an angle) platform so the ac- 
tors’ every movement can be 
seen by the audience. 

The 16 student actors were 
coached in their acting by fine 
arts professor Joanne Rathgeb. 
The lighting, which includes 


over 175 different cues, was 

designed by SMC technical 

_ director William Neuert, a 1974 

_ St. Michael’s graduate who was 
trained by the Rathgebs. 


Music is used as a counter- 
point throughout the show, and 


‘such familiar songs as the 
- Beatles’ 
‘ Sun,” and Bob Dylan’s ‘‘Dear 


‘‘Here Comes the 
Landlord’’ are used to 
messages in the 
stories and add texture to the 
production. A 1977 SMC 
graduate, Paul Ascenzo, is the 
musical director for ‘Story 
Theatre” and the production 
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Hot & Cold Subs 


also includes one of his original 
compositions, ‘‘Katrina Von 
Tassel’s Theme,” from ‘The 
Legend of Sleepy Hollow.” 

Now in its 13th season, the 
American College Theatre 
Festival is the most prestigious 
theatrical competition in 
America. It considers over 460 
college and university produc- 
tions in making the selection of 
the final eight winning shows. 
The festival is presented by the 
Kennedy Center and the 
Alliance for Arts Education. It 
is produced by the University 
and College Theater Associa- 
tion, and is sponsored by 
AMOCO, which is spending 
over $500,000 on the festival. 

According to Donald 
Rathgeb, the cast and crew, 
numbering 30, will fly, all ex- 
pense paid, to Washington on 
April 12. They will stay at the 
Park Central Hotel and perform 
the show for three nights runn- 
ing, beginning on April 13. The 
show will be performed in the 
Terrace Theatre of the Kennedy 
Center, a stage which is much 
like the one in McCarthy Arts 
Center. 

“The stage there is just a lit- 
tle bit bigger,’’ Rathgeb said. 
“The house holds about 100 
more, but it shouldn’t be too 
hard to adapt.’’ Rathgeb added 
that the biggest adaption for 
the production would be the 
computerized light board the 
Terrace Theatre is equipped 
with. The light, board holds 175 
pre-set light cues, and the entire 
production. includes over 180 
light cues, so a number of cues 
will have to be cut out but, “‘it 
shouldn’t be. a_problem,”’’ 
Rathgeb said. 

“Story Theatre” can be con- 
sidered the longest running 
show in SMC history. When the 
show ends the last night in 
Washington, it will have been 
performed 15 times over a 
period of five months. Rathgeb 
said that the show, which was 
supposed to be one of the last 
events in SMC’s Jubilee Year, 
has stretched the Jubilee from 
an originally scheduled period 






4 14 months to one that will en- 
compass 19 months. ‘Since 
‘Story Theatre’ is a Jubilee pro- 
duction, it’s as if the Jubilee is 
still going on,’’ he said. 

A number of special activities 
have been planned for the 
“Story Theatre’ company dur- 
ing their five-day stay in the na- 
tion’s capital. A Congressional 
breakfast at the Capital Hill 
Club with Vermont Represen- 
tative James Jeffords has been 
scheduled, along with an 
opening-night award ceremony, 
where each member of the com- 
pany will receive a bronze 
medallion engraved with their 
name. The school will also be 
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presented with a plaque. 
Theatre critic David Richards, 
who writes for the Washington 
Star, will speak to the company 
about the quality of theatre. 

For all the members of the 
company, ‘Story Theatre”’ has 
been a rewarding and ex- 
hilarating experience. It is a 
show where the cast really has 
to work together as a team. 
Junior Kyle Minor said, “Every 
individual has to do their part. 
If one person isn’t committed, 
the whole mechanism is thrown 
off.”’ 

Minor said that taking the 
show on tour to Brandeis and 
Washington is a learning ex- 


perience. ‘‘At Brandeis, we 
were able to watch the different 
shows, and to see how educa- 
tional theatre was being done at 


’ other New England schools.” 


He added that taking the show 
to Washington is great publici- 
ty for Saint Michael’s. ‘This 
should really put us on the 
map,” he said. 


Sophomore Keith Shea spoke 
of how close the cast had 
become, and how much they 
relied on each other during the 
performances. He compared the 
Story Theatre Company to “A 
well-oiled machine — it works 
well.” 


‘The Admirable Crichton’ explores 
relationships, opens Tuesday at MAC 


by Eileen Moran 

“The Admirable Crichton,” 
the major spring dramatic pro- 
duction of St. Michael’s will be 
presented by the fine arts 
department March 24-28. 

According to the play’s direc- 
tor, Judith Reagan, ‘‘Crichton”’ 
has a lot to say about human 
relationships, and ‘‘says it in an 
entertaining fashion.’’ The play 
is a delightful comedy, with 
themes of social satire, she said. 

“The Admirable Crichton” 
was written by James M. Bar- 
rie, who also is the author of 
“Peter Pan.” The show is fast 
paced, and runs less than two 
hours. 

The production is set in Ed- 
wardian England (1900-1910), a 





time when ideas about class 
society were beginning to be 
called into question, and the 
labor and women’s movements 
were in their infancy. The play 
examines the relationships bet- 
ween the upper class and the 
servant class, and points out 
the dependence the supposedly 
“superior” upper class had on 
the “inferior” servant class. 
The plot deals with the 
wealthy Lord Loam, his three 
daughters, friends and ser- 
vants. Lord Loam’s progressive 
idea that servants and masters 
should be equal is put to the 
test when the household goes 
on a cruise and is shipwrecked 
on a desert island. The social 
world as they have known is 


changed drastically, and the 
class distinction are altered. 
Most of the play deals with how 
the characters react to these 
changes. A subplot deals with 
the romantic entanglements of 
Lord Loam’s daughters. 

Judith Reagan, a professional 
Equity actress from New York, 
is currently serving as St. 
Michael’s first director-in- 
residence. St. Michael’s is not 
new to her, however, since she 
performed at St. Michael’s 
Playhouse during the summers 
of 1977, 1978 and 1979. 

Reagan praised her student 
actors and actresses, saying 
that she has found them very 
well-trained and remarkably 
professional in their approach. 
“I’m thrilled at what I have 
found at SMC as far as attitude 
and talent available. I could 
have cast the play twice,’’ she 
said. 

Sophomore Stephen Lajoie 
plays the lead role of Crichton. 
He said the role is a challenge 
because Crichton is so complex 
in his feelings. 

Lajoie enjoys the experience 
of working under a different 
director. He said it is a learning 
experience because Judith 
Reagan runs auditions and 
rehearsals differently. ‘‘One 
time, before we even knew our 
lines, we improvised the whole 
show.” He added that this gave 
the actors a feeling for the 
characters they were portray- 
ing and helped them to unders- 
tand the play. 

“Crichton” opens Tuesday 
and will be presented each even- 
ing at 8:00 in the McCarthy 


Arts Center. The show is free 
and open to the public. Tickets 
may be obtained by calling 
x2507. 


EDITOR POSTIONS 


The Hilltop is seeking experienced underclassmen 
for the following postions: 


Paul Sheehan gazes distainfully at a tea-slurping Mary Haines in 
the Fine Arts Department’s spring production of The Admirable 
Crichton. The play, directed by newcomer Judith Reagan, will be 
performed at 8 p.m. March 24-28. (David Walsh Photo) 
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Faculty rejects mandatory evaluations, paperwork 


This article is based, in part, 
on interviews conducted by 
students taking the journalism 
department's reporting course 
this semester. 

The faculty voted 59 to 28 
against a proposal to make 
evaluations by students man- 
datory and a part of the overall 
assessment of teaching last 
week. 

The academic dean and the 
moderator of The Faculty 
Assembly reported the results 
of the secret balloting in a joint 
memorandum distributed on 
March 13. Members of the 
faculty had been asked to vote 
by mail on a proposal drawn up 
by an ad hoc committee and 
presented for discussion at the 
February meeting of the 
assembly. The matter was also 
discussed at a previous 
meeting. 

The soundly defeated pro- 
posal called for ‘anonymous 
student perception polls of 
teaching performance’’ to be 
administered within the last 
two weeks of each semester. 

The destination of the 
surveys would have been the 
respective department heads 
and, for the forms rating 
department heads, the 
academic dean. The recipients 
of the surveys would have been 
required to review them with 
the persons rated at least once a 
year. 

The proposal suggested that 
department heads and the 
academic dean would have been 
“in a better position to submit a 
comprehensive evaluation of 
the faculty member”’ after hav- 
ing reviewed the materials and 
discussing overall teaching per- 
formance with the instructor in- 
volved. 

Opposition to the proposal 
took many forms, a survey of 
department heads and other in- 
terested persons indicated, but 
one factor that generated con- 
cern was the increased paper- 
work those charged with 
reviewing the surveys would 


have faced. While those who 
head departments with only a 
few faculty members did not 
seem to mind the prospect of 
reviewing the surveys and stor- 
ing them for the required. two 
years, those in charge of larger 
departments had mixed feel- 


ings. 

Donald Rathgeb, head of the 
fine arts department, said he 
was not hired as a “paper- 
pusher or a file clerk.” Rathgeb 
would have had to review 
surveys for five full-time facul- 
ty members and a number of 
part-time instructors. He said 
analyzing the survey forms 
would not allow him the 
amount of time needed for effec- 
tive teaching and couseling. 

Joseph Amrhein, head of the 
business and economics depart- 
ment, said he didn’t know how 
he would have dealt with the 
added work. There are more 
than 20 instructors in the 
department. ‘‘Going through all 
these evaluations, one by one, 
would be very. time 
consuming,” he said. 

Ronald Provost, vice presi- 
dent for academic affairs, said 


there would have been an “‘in- : 


credible amount of paperwork 
to handle.’’ Provost would have 
had to review forms pertaining 
to some 20 heads of depart- 
ments and programs. 

George Lahage, who current- 
ly chairs the English depart- 
ment, said the paperwork pro- 
blem was not a major concern. 


There are nine full-time instruc- . 


tors in the department. But he 
said he did not favor the pro- 
posal because he was not com- 
fortable with the idea of depart- 
ment heads placing a good deal 
of emphasis on the surveys. He 
said he favored the current 
system that allows self-review 
based on evaluations by 
students. 

Dominique Casavant, who 
heads the four-person physics 
department, said he was not so 
much concerned for his own 
sake as he was for those in 
larger departments. He con- 


sidered the paperwork require- 
ment to be unreasonable. 
James Conley, head of the 
classic department, said he 
favored mandatory evaluations 
but opposed that part of the 
proposal calling for a substan- 
tial increase in the paperwork a 
department head was to handle. 
The survey also indicated 
that some department heads 
were concerned about other 
aspects of the proposal. George 
Olgyay of the political science 
department said he envisioned 
the surveys being used 
punitively. He objected to the 
lack of discussion about helping 


Stoler prefers St. Michael’s 


by Sean Conlon 
Last year, Dr. Jennifer Stoler 
received a letter from the 
economics department at The 
University of Vermont saying 
she would not be granted 
tenure because she was ‘‘defi- 


the faculty improve and over- 
come problems, ‘“‘I see the stick 
but not the carrot,” he said. 


Daniel Bean, head of the 
biology department, said the 
proposal, as presented, would 
have caused more ill will than 
benefit. He and other members 
of the department expressed 
concern about the anonymity of 
the survey. Several people have 
questioned the appropriateness 
and even the legality of using 
anonymous evaluations as a 
basis for promotion and tenure. 

Norbert Kuntz, head of the 
history department and the 


cient in scholarship.” 

What this Guigintes into, she 
said, is that, during her six 
years at UVM, she did not 
publish enough. 

The UVM faculty handbook 
states in the section on tenure, 
“teaching and scholarship go 





Dr. Jennifer Stoler (David Walsh Photo) 


JOHN MORRELL DIDN'T 
BECOME A TRAINEE AFTER COLLEGE. 
HE BECAME A MANAGER. 


“As Executive Officer of the 
Army’s Defense Language Institute at ° 
Monterey, California, I’m responsible 





your last two years of ROTC. 


If you want a job after college 


that offers real challenge and real 


for the housing, feeding and well- 
being of 500 students. And that’s no 
small task. I manage an annual food 
budget of over a million and a half 
dollars. And I’m accountable for five 
million dollars worth of property. 

“On top of managing money, 
I also supervise a staff of 24 people. 
And each one has unique problems 
that I have to handle on a daily basis. 
You better believe the leadership 
and management training I received 
in Army ROTC is paying off.” 

There are other good reasons 
for taking ROTC, too. Like scholar- 
ship opportunities. And financial 
assistance —up to $1,000 a year for 


NOTE 


responsibility, do what John Morrell 
did. Take Army ROTC. 

And begin your future as an 
officer. 


SOPHOMORES: LEARN 
ABOUT ROTC BASIC CAMP 
AND THE TWO YEAR ROTC 
PROGRAM. 


CONTACT CPT CHADICK 
UVM ARMY ROTC 
656-2966 


Ist Lt. John Morrell was a business major at 
the University of lowa and a member of Army 
ROTC. 


ARMY ROTC. 
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UNDER LAST PARAGRAPH OF BODY COPY. Set in 10-point Goudy Oldstyle, or equivalent, all caps. Follow sample for style: 


AT CLEMSON, 

SEE MAJOR BEN SMITH, 
ROOM 222, 
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member of the ad hoc commit- 


tee who presented the proposal 
to the Faculty Assembly, 
agreed that there would be an 


’ “immense amount’ of paper- 


work. Nevertheless, Kuntz 
backed the proposal and said it 
was something that was “long 
overdue.” 


Susan Gallagher, who chairs 
the student committee most 
concerned with the issue, said 
the proposal had been under 
consideration for two years and 
that she did not think it would 
have involved an excessive 
amount of paperwork. 


hand in hand.’ Scholarship is 
described by the book as 
publication of research and 
renewal of any research grants. 

Stoler is now an assistant 
professor in economics at St. 
Michael’s, where, she said, ‘‘In 
terms of philosophy, I feel I bet- 
ter fit in. Teaching is emphasiz- 
ed, and the faculty feels a 
responsibility to students and 
the community.” 

Three criteria are used for 
granting tenure at UVM, Stoler 
said: teaching, scholarship and 
service to the profession. She 
described herself as ‘‘strong”’ in 
the first and third categories, 
but they were not enough to off- 


set her small list of published. 


material. She was told by the 
UVM administration that 
teaching was the most impor- 


tant of the three criteria, but — 


“this was not the case,’’ she 
said. 

At St. Michael’s, several 
criteria are used for granting 
tenure and promotions, vice 
president, Dr. Ronald Provost 
said, for academic affairs, in- 


cluding teaching ability, effec- © 


tiveness in academic advising, 
publications and research, and 
community service. He said 
there is no official order of im- 
portance for the standards. St. 


Michael’s encourages publica-— 


tion, but “it is not the over- 
riding factor,’’ Provost said. 


The importance of a single, 


criterion for granting tenure 
depends on the leanings of the 
six faculty members who make 
a recommendation on each case 
to Provost, who in turn makes a 
recommendation to President 
Edward L. Henry, Provost said. 
Stoler published four articles 
while at UVM, and she com- 
pleted a major study on rural 
women in Vermont, she said. 
Stoler, 


is economic advisor to Bui - 
ington mayor-elect Bernard 


Sanders. She said she was sur- _ 
prised and thrilled by his vic- 


tory, which has been called the 
biggest political upset in Ver- 
mont’s history. 

Stoler is involved with 
several community organiza 
tions. She is a member of the 
board of the Fern Mill Housing 
Project for the Elderly and 
Handicapped ‘in Burlington. 
She is also on the executive 
board of the Center for 
Research on Vermont, which 
help’s foster other le’s 
rear on the state, sheen 

Stoler views her dismissal 
from UVM with some bit- 
terness, but is glad she has got- 
ten away from the large school 
atmosphere, she said. 


SERVICES | 


Interested in taking out a classified 
ad? At only 18 cents a line you can’t go 
wrong! Call ext. 2421. 


who received her — 
Ph.D. in economics from Clark 
University in Worcester, Mass., 


’ 
us 
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No end in sight 
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Random bottle-throwing plagues King Streeters 


by Gregory Hannoosh 

Mrs. Leo Ploof of 54 King St. was irate. She seethed 
with rage as she described the damage that has been 
done to her house in the past year by, she claims, 
patrons of the area bars. 

“In March, my front window was broken by a beer 
bottle,”’ she said, ‘but worse, they’ve come over here 
and urinated on my lawn. I had this fence put up to 
keep them from running through my yard and digg- 
ingit up.” i 

Mrs. Edward Duball, who lives across the street 
from Ploof at 59 King St., described some of the van- 
dalism that has occurred on her property. ‘“‘My porch 
window has been broken three times in the past year, 
and an iron bar was thrown through my bedroom win- 
dow last spring,’’ she said. ‘‘That scared me so much 
that I moved my bed into the living room, and I’ve 
kept it there ever since.”’ 

An increased amount of vandalism has occurred in 
the past year in the King Street area, and concerned 
residents have voiced their complaints to police and ci- 
ty officials. They claim that patrons leaving area bars 
at closing time are the culprits. 

There are two bars in the lower King Street area, the 
Chickenbone Cafe and the Sheik, and both attrack a 
large crowd of students. Residents of the area have 
complained of noise disturbances by crowds leaving 
the bars at closing time in the past, but now they feel 
things are getting out of control. 


“There are constantly fights,”’ said, Ploof, ‘‘and they’ 


take their party out into the street after the bars close. 
I’ve seen people jumping on cars, breaking bottles and 
destroying people’s property as late as 3 a.m. I install- 
ed more insulation in my house this summer just to cut 
down on the noise.’’ 

Recently a group of King Street residents met with 
the members of the Burlington Liquor License Com- 
mission to discuss the problem. Marion Fisher of the 
Commission called the meeting a “routine procedure 
on complaints from residents,’’ but Elaine Charboneau, 


- also a commission member, took it a bit further. 


“‘We have received as many as 15 complaints, but 11 
of them have come from the same woman,”’ she said. 
“We've talked to Dave Abdoo, the owner of the 
Chickenbone, and he has done everything in his power 
to cooperate with us and run a good place. If I can help 
it, no action will be taken against the owners of the 
bars on King Street. ‘It’s not their fault that these 


things are happening.” 


PEPPERONI 
BACON 
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WITH WORKS 
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WITH WORKS 
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11:00 a.m. to 12:00 p.m. weekdays 
11:00 a.m. to 1:00 a.m. weekends 


il ate a a eee 


PEPPERS 


MUSHROOMS 


FAST FREE DELIVERY 


IN HOT OVENS 
CALL 655-2151 (BEER, SODA, CIGARETTES, ETC. DELIVERED WITHORDERS) 655-2152 


Duball thought that the reason the commission has 
received from no more than two or three complaints 
from residents is that the residents feel threatened. 
“Last week the man across the street yelled out his 
window at a man who was urinating on his car, and the 
man shouted back ‘Shut up or I’ll burn your house 
down!’ I’m not afraid to complain, though. ‘‘There’s no 
way we should have to put up with this.”’ 

Charboneau said that she thought the problem stem- 
med from the fact that there isn’t enough police protec- 
tion in the area at closing time (all patrons must be out 
of the bars by 2:30 a.m., 1:30 a.m. on Sunday). Duball 
agreed, “‘If there were police outside of the bars at clos- 
ing time, there wouldn’t be any trouble,” she said. 

If such a problem exists on King Street, then why 
hasn’t there been increased police protection? Police 
Cpl. Richard Garrow of the Burlington Police Depart- 
ment’s crime analysis unit said there were two reasons: 
lack of personnel on the Burlington police force, and a 
rule adopted in January, 1980, by the incoming ad- 
ministration of Chief Richard E. Beaulieu. 

BWAARABRAVWAVW‘E BAW VWIaa VIaaaaaaaa»n» 


‘‘When | was younger, | 
used to sleep out there on 
my porch. Now I! don’t feel 
safe even stepping out at 


night!”’ Mrs. Leo Ploof 
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“Up until last January, the bars in the King Street 
area hired off-duty officers to protect the residents of 
the area,” he said. ‘‘Beaulieu stopped this practice 
when he became chief because the police were in 
uniform working for the bars, and not for the police 
force. Besides that, there just isn’t enough manpower 
on the force now to station men in that area every night 
at closing time.” 

Steve Oilio, owner of The Sheik, declined to comment 
on the issue, and Abdoo, owner of the Chickenbone, 
was also reluctant to speak. ‘‘It’s a touchy situation,”’ 
he said. ‘‘All I can say right now is that we’ve done 
everything we could to cooperate.”’ : 

Without police protection, both Ploof and Duball feel 
helpless. “Every time something happens I call the 
police, but there isn’t much they can do,” Duball said. 


“| had a picket fence out front that was torn up more 
than three times, and my Jeep has been broken into. 
I’ve lived here 15 years, but have never seen anything 
like this.” 

Ploof says the trouble has taken its toll on her. ‘‘My 
nerves are shot — I can’t sleep nights anymore,” she 
said. “I’m on medication now because I can’t stop wor- 
rying about what’s going to happen next.” 

The King Street area has been a notorious trouble 
spot in Burlington, but not only because of the bars; 
some of the youth of the area have repeatedly been ac- 
cused of vandalism and delinquency in the past. Char- 
boneau noted that one resident told her that some of 
the neighborhood youths caused ‘“‘just as much trou- 
ble” as the late-night bar crowds, but she also said that 
the complaints that have been received are clearly a 
result of the crowds leaving the bars at closing time. 
‘‘We can’t prove the problems are coming from the 
bars,”’ she said, ‘‘but the complaints we’ve received 
have all followed the same pattern. The trouble has oc- 
curred around the closing time of the bars, and there 
are usually groups of people causing trouble, not in- 
dividuals.” 

Since the Beaulieu decision in January to stop off- 
duty police officers from working for bars, there has 
been some discontent among the members of the police 
officer’s union, according to Sgt. Charles Guyette, 
head of the departments juvenile division. ‘“‘Some of 
the men have expressed a desire to go back to work off- 
duty for the bars, especially because they pay good 
money,” he said. Although details were sketchy, 
Guyette said that the union and the city are in the pro- 
cess of trying to work out a complex pact that would 
allow the officers to go back to working off-duty for the 
bars. 

“The city and union attorneys are getting together 
to discuss the pact, and that’s about all I can say,’’ he 
said. 

No decision seems imminent on what to do about the 
problem, Fisher confirmed. ‘‘We are hearing 
testimony, but don’t have any solution or recommenda- 
tion yet,” she said. With the police force unable to pro- 
vide any help, the vandalism of private property that 
has been on the increase for the past year is likely to 
continue, and the residents of the King Stret area will 
continue to suffer. 

I’ve lived here for 35 years, and am not about to 
move now,’ Ploof said. ‘‘When I was younger I used to 
sleep out here on my front porch. Now I don’t feel safe 
even stepping outside at night.” 
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Sports 
Four schools vie 
for tourney title 


by Mark Kendall 

The St. Michael’s intramural 
department will be sponsoring 
a racquetball tournament for 
men at the Racquet’s Edge in 
Essex Junction. Sign-up 
deadlines are due today at the 
Ross Sport Center. Competition 
will be held this Sunday from 1 
to 5 p.m. A $9.00 fee will cover 
all court time, including sand- 
wiches, beer, prizes, and in ad- 
dition tee-shirts will be awarded 
to the winners. A maximum of 
16 people may enter the tourna- 
ment, which is festricted to St. 
Michael’s community 
members. 

The second annual St. 
Michael’s Extramural Basket- 
ball Tournament will be played 
tomorrow at the Ross Sport 
Center with action getting 
underway at 9:30 a.m. The tour- 
nament schedule is as follows: 
9:30 a.m. — MEN 
St. Michael’s vs. Norwich 


11:00 a.m. — MEN 
UVM vs. Univ. of So. Maine 


1:00 p.m. — WOMEN 
St. Michael’s vs. UVM 


2:30 p.m. — MEN 
Consolation Game 


4:00 p.m. — MEN 
Championship Game 


The latest men’s and 
women’s racquetball ladders 
have been announced. All par- 
ticipants will have until 
Wednesday, March 25 to 
challenge someone on their 
level or two levels above. Play 
should be done during the allot- 
ted time, or that player will face 
elimination. All scores should 
also be called into the Ross 
Sport Center. The pyramids are 
as follows: 

MEN 
First Level — Joe Begley 
Second Level — Bob Stevenson 

Ernie Guilmain 
Third Level — Henry Orlando 

Mike Scanlon, Bob Hammerl 
Fourth Level — John Karle 

Glenn Bancroft, Dennis 

Delaney 
Fifth Level — Dave Carriere 

Mike Flaherty, Tom Ryan 


Bill Campbell 
Sixth Level — Pete Soons 
Andre Lachance, Tim 
Higgins, Tim Kelleher 
WOMEN 
(all levels are open) 
Sue McGuire 
Beth Boudah 
Patty Douglas 
Caroline Kearins 
Robin Kelly 
Marie Louvat 
Peggy Thompson 
Moniza Frank 
Mimi Burke 
Sue Burke 
Tournament entries are due 
today for the men’s and 


women’s foul-shooting tourna- h 


ment to begin on Monday. 


© 


by Judy Valente 

After. staying on key long 
enough to capture its Fourth 
Annual Invitational Tourna- 
ment, the St. Michael’s College 
women’s basketball squad 
wrapped up its season on a sour 
note by dropping a 73-56 deci- 
sion to St. Anselm’s on Feb. 24. 

The defeat was the second 
time this year that St. 
Michael’s bowed to St. 
Anselm’s; the first came in the 
championship round of the Nor- 
wich Tournament. The loss also 
finished the squad at 16-5 for 
the year; a respectable improve- 
ment over last year’s 13-8 
mark. 

“It ended up being a much 
better year than it could have 
been,’’ commented Coach Sue 
Duprat. Duprat’s high hopes of 
a super season were seemingly 
shattered when injuries 
plagued many key players. “‘At 
first I thought my bench 
wouldn’t be strong enough, but 
those kids certainly did sur- 
prise me,” Duprat said. Duprat 
was referring to the efforts of 
sophomore’s Bridget Lyons 
and Noreen Peterson. Peterson 
usually was the first player off 
the bench, according to Duprat, 
and did a commendable job fill- 
ing in for O’Neil or Corey when 
called upon. 
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PIONEERED LOW FARES 
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Lyons was a newcomer who 
hung tough under the boards 
even when facing competition 
five or six inches taller than her. 
Lyons hauled down a game- 
high 10 caroms in St. Michael’s 
94-56 thrashing of Russell Sage 
College of New York in the tour- 
nament, 


That opening round romp: 


seemed to come easy for St. 
Michael’s, who controlled the 
tempo from the tap. By 
halftime, the women cagers had 
built up a 52-31 margin and had 
collected 43 rebounds. At the 
end of the night, every St. 
Michael’s player had scored. 
Senior guard Kathy O’Neil led 
the charge, registering 28 
points, 21 of which came in the 
first half. others in double 
figures included Sharon Parker, 
Kim Corey, Jill Hackett, and 
Bridgett Lyons who hit 13, 12, 
11, and 10 points. 

St. Michael’s encountered a 
tougher time dealing with 
Franklin Pierce College the 
following day. Franklin Pierce 
had gained its way into the final 
by topping St. Joseph’s of 
Maine, 76-45. Franklin Pierce 
had the height, and this coupled 
with St. Michael’s foul-troubled 
forwards made it a game of the 
guards. 


Duprat had to dip into her 
bench early when forwards 
Hackett and Parker got into 
foul trouble early. Both players, 
along with center Dawn 
Stanger, had been holding their 
own underneath the boards. 

Franklin Pierce consistently 
befuddled the high-powered St. 
Michael’s offense in the first 
half. Its well-disciplined zone 
defense kept the St. Michael’s 
shooters around the perimeter, 
forcing them to take the low 
percentage shot. This strategy 
paid-off as Franklin Pierce took 
a 32-29 edge into the intermis- 
sion. 

- With the help of the familiar 
O’Neil-Corey backcourt com- 
bination St. Michael’s whittled 
at Franklin Pierce’s lead with 
less than four minutes gone in 
the second half. Corey con- 
verted a breakaway lay-up off 
of a steal to cut the lead down 
to one, and after a fine defen- 
sive play by Stanger, Corey 
teamed up with O’Neil on a fast 
break to go ahead 33-32 

Full court press efforts by 
Franklin Pierce failed, and its 
earlier defensive stand crumbl- 
ed when the SMC offensive 
machine began to roll. The only 
reason the visitors stayed in the 
game was on account of St. 
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Are your parents coming to 
Parent’s Weekend? | 


THEN REGISTER THEM TO BE 
PARENT'S OF THE WEEKENDIIl " | 


Includes all expenses paid 
for campus events and hotel 
| reservations also! 


Don’t Wait — Sign 
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‘minutes. 


as been working hard to prepare for a tough match against Brown University’s JV squad at the end of 
the month. (David Walsh Photo) 


Women end season with solid 16-5 mark 


Michael’s foul problems. 
Despite Franklin Pierce’s late 
game surge, St. Michael’s held 
on to win. 

O’Neil provided the spark 
that ignited the flaming St. 
Michael’s offense. The senior 
playmaker was the game’s high 
scorer with 23 points, 16 which 
came in the final twenty 
O’Neil was again 
found to be the catalyst behind 
the woman’s squad. She col- 
lected 51 points and 13 steals 


for the tournament, a perfor- - 


mance good enough to earn her 
Most Valuable Player honors. 


Corey, who was also voted to 


the all-tourney team, tossed in 
19 to complete St, Michael’s 
successful one-two punch. 
Stanger continued to be ~ 
squad’ s top rebounder by tear 
ing down a game-high TT 
caroms, a figure which was four 
more than her average. 

“We are definately losing our 


experience with O’Neil, Stanger 
and Maura Malone graduat-— 
Duprat said. The coach ~ 
mentioned that for next year — 


ing,” 


she’ll be looking to fill the point 
guard and center position. 


“Some height would be nice,” _ 


Duprat_ said, 
expecting a lot from the 
freshmen this year.” — 3 


“But I'll be 





